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SPOILING THEIR LITTLE GAME. 


Tue radical Republican malcontents led by 
Blaine and Morton have experienced a terrible 
disappointment. 

‘** Hope deferred maketh the heart sick,” and 
a sicker lot of fellows never ascended the steps 
of the Capitol. Loaded to the muzzle with 
pent-up wrath, outraged in feelings, and like a 
smothered volcano preparing for eruption to 
overwhelm Hayes for his cruel and unrepubli- 
can Southern policy, the injured politicians find 
themselves completely foiled for the present. 
Brilliant exordiums and grand perorations must 
be postponed for the breezy fall season, which 
will probably cool the ardor of the would-be 
patriots—while Schurz and Hayes smile sar- 
donically at their discomfiture. 


CARNIVAL. 


In medizval Europe there flourished a charm- 
ing institution called the Carnival—the farewell 
to flesh. For the three days immediately pre- 
ceding Lent, the children of the Catholic 
Church ate, drank and were merry. Endless 
processions, glittering in almost barbaric magni- 
ficence, filled the streets of Rome and the canals 
of Venice. Every variety of gorgeous pageant 
that artistic ingenuity could devise, or the lib- 
erality of the affluent church equip, served to 
amuse and distract the people about to enter 
upon the forty days’ term of fasting and prayer, 
and so, amid the enthusiasm of multitudes, 
under the fostering smiles of the greatest of re- 
ligious powers, Europe of the middle ages held 
high carnival for three days, ere began the stet 
Lenten fast. 

This, the most graceful of the traditions of 
their forefathers has been carefully cherished 
by the Europeans of to-day; and Uncle Sam— 
or.at least an individual by the name of “‘ Rex,” 
who assumes to represent him—has determined 
to attempt to transplant it to our uncongenial 
climate. 

And what a meretricious, pinchbeck affair 
appears our anachronistic ‘Carnival,’ as it 
drags its slow length along under the guidance, 
not of the old-time ‘‘ Merry Monarch of Mis- 
rule,” but of the great King Sham! 

The Smart Yankee has taken the place of the 
Sunny Italian; sordid self-interest reigns in the 
stead of the old jovial abandon; and the adver- 
tising agent controls what was once the special 
care of fostering Mother Church. 

We are a great Nation. 

But Carnivals are not in our line. 





Now we know why the Post Office roof fell 
in. It was because “it wasn’t properly sup- 
ported.” How comforting, to think, in this 
progressive age, accidents can’t happen without 
our learning the cause. 





Aw exchange says, there are 1,404,000 cam- 
els in the world. Not including the Camp- 
bells that are coming. 














TELEPHONOGRAMS. 





LATEST FROM THE SEAT OF WAR. 





FROM PUCKS SPECIAL ARTIST-CORRESPONDENT, 





The Herald to Interfere. 





On the beautiful Danube. 


Sultan Abdul Hamid has been very insulting 
in his remarks concerning Puck, and refuses 
at present to allow me to accompany the army. 
He thought that portrait of him, as a Bashi- 
Bazouk, in a recent number, was much too 
striking. I expect, with the aid of Anna Dickin- 
son and Dr. Mary Walker, to soothe his outraged 
feelings. 


Turkish Camp, 


All right, the Sultan has shaken hands, and 
I’ve just given him a chew of tobacco. 





AND EXCLUSIVE AND SPECIAL INTELLI- 
GENCE. 

I hasten to inform you that the New York 
Herald has resolved to interfere in the struggle, 
and will forthwith send an army and a fleet to 
aid the Czar. This accounts for the tone of 
the Hera/d’s editorials. You may rely on the 
correctness of this news. James Gordon Ben- 
nett, who is here disguised as a spy, told me 
so himself, and he ought to know. I won’t “give 
him away.”’ Nothing would induce me to go 
back on a newspaper man except money, and 
the Turkish circulating medium is rather 
doubtful. 


EXTRA 





The Czar has promised to present the Herald 
with Asia Minor, on condition of its issuing a 


copy of the paper containing nothing else but | 


personal intelligence, without any maps. 





The Russian Fleet remains in New York for 
the sole purpose of completing the arrangements 
for this Russo-era/d triple-sheet alliance. 





England is quaking in her shoes at the start- 
ling intelligence, and the Queen has’ engaged 
passage for America, for the purpose of inducing 
the Herald to reconsider its determination. 





The Herald war preparations, I learn, are 
still being vigorously pushed forward, Stan- 
ley’s army of Central Africans is to advance on 
Egypt. Russell Young is to take command of 
the steam yachts in each “of which two three- 
hundred-and-fifty ton guns are to be placed. 





The Russian Minister Shiskin has just tele- 
graphed to the Czar that Hayes has made an 
offer of the United States fleet to the Herald 
to strengthen its squadron. Connery, on behalf 
of James Gordon Bennett, has rejected it with 
scorn, on the ground that the ships will only do 





for firewood. I learn that he has bought two 
toy vessels at Macy’s on Sixth avenue, and is 
now in treaty for the Yale and Harvard racing 
skiffs, and the boats on the lake in Central 
Park, so that the Hera/a’s naval force will be 
tremendously strong and amply fitted to cope 
with the British and Turkish ironclads. 





Bennett consents to settle the Eastern ques- 
tion by a game of Polo—he to choose sides. 





Putkerings. 


DODGING THE ISSUE. 
WHEN William E. Dodge sent in his resigna- 


‘tion as a member, because the brethren of the 


Union League Club would indulge in the fra- 
grant julep. they assembled and drew up and 
sang the following dirge, expressive of their 
feelings: 


Gentle Dodgey, thou hast left us, 
Cause we took our little nip; 

But thou stoodst it twenty summers 
Ere thou gavest us the slip. 


Put away the sinful tipple, 
Which our William used to sniff, 
He will smell our breath no longer— 
He has moseyed in a miff. 


Gone to meet Neal Dow. 





A PEDAL PHENOMENON. 


THE Sun says, an Englishwoman, who was 
born without arms, wears her wedding ring on 
her toe, does all the housework with her feet, 
and has just had twins. When this Juliet was 
being courted, her Romeo used to have to say: 
**O! would I were a striped stocking on that 
foot that I might kiss that heel,” and when he 
asked for her foot in marriage, she gave it right 
away, put her, ahem—arm round his neck and 
embraced him tenderly while he ‘‘squoze” her 
toes and sighed as all lovers do. She is a capital 
hand at making a pudding; and the dexterous 
manner in which she manipulates—we beg par- 
don— pedipulates the ingredients, have made 
her universally beloved. She plays the piano 
exquisitely, her graceful and correct toeing in- 
step and ankle movement, and the vigorous 
action of her great toe, delicate touch of her 
little toe, and superb execution being pro- 
nounced by Essipoff as something she’d never 
seen the like of before. 





THE NEW LAW IN VIRGINIA. 


Punch, punch, O Barkeepare, 

Punch in the presence of the gay drinkare: 
A one-bell punch for a young loafare; 
A two-bell punch for a big bummare; 
A three-bell punch for an old soakare: 

Punch, brothers, punch with care, 

Punch for the apparatus-inspectare, 





ANOTHER exchange: There is a paper church 
actually existing near Berlin, which can con- 
tain nearly 1,000 persons. Berlin has certainly 
got ahead of us on churches, but we guess we 
can knock spots out of her on theatres in the 
way of paper, Stephen Fiske to the contrary 
notwithstanding—and they’ll hold more than 
a thousand people, too. 





A.rEapDy the old cow of the country farmer 
feels that this world is hollow, and its joys un- 
certain, for the old man has begun to dock her 
feed and thin her down to killing point, for 
there is a prophecy of summer-boarders in the 





gentle air of May. 















































































WHEN you see a mild young man, standing 
in a show window hovering over a long ex- 
tended chair and twisting himself and the chair 
into all sorts of shapes, as though getting ready 
to lie down, don’t think that he is about re- 
tiring for the night and has no other place to 
sleep in; he is merely pointing out to an ad- 
miring public the charms and graces of a new 
patent combination, double-acting-self-revolv- 
ing-easy-chair, that can be used for anything 
from a featherbed down to a pin cushion, and 
can be brought inside at prices to suit the times. 





THE other day Prof. Erastus came home 
rather out of sorts. He kicked his wife’s poo- 
dle out of the window about seven blocks, sat 
down on her spring bonnet, which made her open 
her mouth, and drop two or three yards of switch, 
which she had been combing in front of the look- 
ing-glass, slapped his little boy’s face until he 
yelled murder; and then settled down into writ- 
ing an essay for the Social Co-Laborer, en- 
titled “‘The Refining Influences of Domestic 
Life.” 





It makes no difference to the average un- 
educated storaach-ache whether in its travels 
it doubles up the peer or the peasant, the lord 
or the lackey; and there is a grim satisfaction 
to the man who is drinking blackberry brandy 
at the rate of severai miles an hour, to read that 
this one or the other of a Royal family is laid 
up with intestinal cramps. 





THE Boston Advertiser says: — 

Well-dressed New York young ladies stand on the 
street corners and have their shoes blacked by profes- 
sionals artists. 

Why doesn’t the Boston Advertiser tell us 
something we don’t know. Lester Wallack, 
Edwin Booth and Montague earn quite a re- 
spectable living outside of their profession by 
blacking the shoes of the young ladies they’ve 
succeeded in “‘ mashing.’”’” Any day on Broad- 
way, corner of Fourteenth-street, Booth may 
be seen and heard crying, ‘‘ have a shine —shine 
—black your boots—five cents.” Give us a good 
yarn while you’re about it, Boston Advertiser. 





PRINCESS BEATRICE is twenty years old’ and 
has never received an offer. This is too bad. 
Sooner than see her highness die an old maid 
—why, ahem—we are single, and if Mrs. Guelph 
has no objections—cable answer at our ex- 
pense. 





Tue San Francisco Argonaut comes to the 
conclusion that the English newspaper humor- 
ist is an ass; the American a pig. This is highly 
complimentary to both countries, but we’ve 
been racking our brains to find out to which 
nationality the Argonautic funny writer belongs. 
We think he must be an English pig, who 
emigrated here twenty years ago, and has been 
ass enough not to become a citizen, and judg- 
ing by the way he appropriates our items with- 
out credit, there may also be a dash of the 
‘**Gazza Ladra” in his composition. 





ForTY-SEVEN sentimental young idiots in 
Los Angeles, California, have paid three dol- 
lars each to be vaccinated with virus from the 
arm of the handsomest young lady in town, says 
an exchange. Quite poetical—Arma virusque, 
you know. 





THE genial Commodore says that there is no 
danger to excursionists on board the Plymouth 
Rock. He is Too-kerful for that. 





Cincinnati calls herself “The Baireuth of 
America’’—but she does not say bai what reuth. 











a 


_ WE have just received a manuscript from our 
British contributor, on ‘Jewellery in the Par- 
lour.”” He hopes it will have the honour of ap- 
pearing in our columnis, but if it has the beastly 
luck not to meet with our approbation, will we 
do him the favour to let the waste-basket engulph 
it, if he doesn’t come to enquire for it, you 
know? We have mailed him a Webster’s dic- 
tionary by return post. 





Mr. BEEcuHeER said in his Friday night talk:— 
‘“‘T mean to keep on in the good work for twenty 
or thirty years more, until I am eighty or nine- 
ty, if the Lord don’t interfere. If I live, I 
work; if I don’t live, I go to heaven.” That’s 
so, if the Lord don’t interfere. 





FREDERICK DovucLas ought to be well off by 
this time. He had considerable cash in bank 
some years ago, and interest has been écru-ing 
ever since. 





Apvices from Italy inform us that: ‘‘Although 
Cardinal Manning eats almost nothing and is 
as thin as a shadow; he has the gout.” His 
Eminence ought to g’out of the unhealthy 
climate of Rome. 





A CABLE dispatch to the Associated Press says 
that Servia has concluded a loan of 12,000,000 
francs with the French Union Commerce Bank. 
Now is the time to strike Servia for drinks. 


SoME one writes to know whether head-aches 
are not apt to run in families. Very likely, 
but it’s the head of the family that suffers most 
from them. 





A WESTERN exchange tells of a “scrub-race”’ 
between two hotel chambermaids at the Lindell 
House, Kansas City. ‘They probably “had a 
brush” afterwards, and came up “to the 
scratch.” . 





“Rex” is so mixed up in his calendar that 
we shouldn’t be surprised to hear him set down 
the procession for St. Carnivalentine’s day. 








GENTEEL PEDDLING. 


TT is of no particular moment where the 
i Peweets reside. They are very select, 
=> very genteel, and very high-toned. There 
is nothing at all common about the Peweets. 
They have a consuming desire to live in style 
and be thought somebody. Quite an imposing 
front-door lends an air of subdued respectabil- 
ity to their dwelling, coupled to a highly ornate 
French portico and little two-penny lawn in 
front, and real red chairs on the verandah; for 
the privileges of which Mr. Peweet pays a third 
ot his income in rent, while another third is 
expended in dress, and the remainder for house- 
keeping and wages for the hired help. From 
which it will be understood by the discriminat- 
ing reader, that the heaviest item of expenditure 
is lavished in front, while next-door to starva- 
tion rules in the rear. 

In the matter of hired help Mrs. Peweet is 
greatly troubled in her genteel mind. It is ab- 
solutely essential to have a serving-maid, so as 
to give the requisite air of gentility to their style 
of housekeeping, and though the very cheapest 
of unprotected orphans and friendless strangers 
are picked up, the amount of salary thus entailed 
is a weekly drain on their scant recources; and 
Peweet, as he has often feelingly remarked, 
always feels as if there was something radically 
wrong in the make-up of the universe when he 
is called upon to settle up the wage account. 
Not long ago an old aunt of Mrs. Peweet was 
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graciously pleased to pass away toa better sphere, 
and leave a small legacy to her neice. Hence 
it was necessary to go into the deepest of 
agonized mourning. This left Mrs. Peweet with 
a light-colored summer dress on her hands 
which she would not be able to utilize, until the 
next warm season came round, ‘This, as she 
touchingly suggested to Peweet, would be the 
same as so much money lying dead, when every 
dollar they could scrape together was so “‘aw- 
fully” needed. 

A bright idea struck Mrs. Peweet. Mollie, 
the hired girl, was in need of a new gown. In- 
deed, she had notified her mistress that she 
must have her wages past due for that purpose. 
Why not peddle this cast off dress on to the 
girl, and thus help to buy the mourning goods? 
Certainly it would be a sharp stroke of fine- 
lady policy. 

True, the dress had been made of very 
flimsy material, with but little of wearing sub- 
stance to it. But, then, it was most elaborately 
gotten up, with all the latest trumpery of bows 
and flounces, and the girl’s vanity would blind 
her to all defects. And as it was her poor hired 
help, Mrs. Peweet benevolently determined not 
to charge more than five dollars for it, just the 
amount of salary due. 

But it turned out that the girl could estimate 
the poor quality of the garment, and refused to 
have it at any price. Then her mistress, in 
high dudgeon, called in an old clothes peddler, 
and received the munificent sum of one dollar 
and twenty-five cents for it. 

And now the genteel Peweets have discharged 
that wretch of a girl, and there is an opening 
for another orphan. 








“NOVEL” DEFINITIONS. 
7 HE Wife’s Trials”— With the new cook. 
«Milly Darrell »—Companion-piece to 
** Molly Darrelling.” 

‘‘A Modern Mephistopheles”—Our devil. 

‘‘The Great Match”—The one all the girls 
are trying for. 

“¢ Smoke ?”—Thanks, we will. 

‘‘A Charming Fellow”-—Modesty keeps us 
silent. 

‘‘ The American’”—Suspended publication. 

‘*My Son’s Wife’—By a mother-in-law. 

‘‘The Cardinal’s Daughter’—A book that 
should be red. 

‘Country Quarters”—Ten dollars a week, 
excellent table, fruit, vegetables and milk from 
the farm, only one minute’s walk from the R. R. 
station. Adress, Box, 99 Joralemon Junction, 
near Brickville, N. J 

“‘ Self-Raised "— By Hecker’s flour. 

‘‘May Middleton”—If Middleton wishes, 
he may. 








LETTERS FROM “PUCK’S” READERS. 


EVE’S DRESS.: 





Dear Puck: 


PREPARING for breakfast this morning, it 
struck me what a ridiculous figure Eve would 
have cut in Paradise in crimped hair, an over- 
skirt, an elegantly sweeping train, raised to a 
curve on the back, at which the camel might 
have elevated his eyebrows as stolen style! 
How gracefully she would have brushed aside 
the early dew in managing her train in her 
garden walk. But perhaps, like some of her 
fair daughters, she would not have appeared at 
early breakfast. It strikes me, after she had 
gone from her slippers to her sleeve buttons, 
and spread abroad the bows of her necktie, that 
she would have had a very little time left to 
parley with. So, perhaps, the fashions may 
be a blessing after all. 

M. L. B. 
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A FABLE. 
(Not from AZsop.) 
én ieee 
‘oe Novus York a felis dwelt 
Who unus tempus thought she smelt 
A large-sized mus, and statim felt 
Inclined to catch him. 


Sed hec poor mus a rat erat 

Qui una via ran at that, 

And sic this cat jeyunus sat 
Obliged to watch him. 


Et ille rat per alium route 

Quod he cognovit soon got out 

£t there rediguit cat, without 
Tantum ut ‘‘ Thank you.” 


Hiic moral est. While think you may 
Ut vos are certus of your prey, 
He’ll fugit by some other way, 
And sic outflank you. 
Geo. L. CaTLin. 








FITZNOODLE IN NEW YORK. 


—_———_—_— 


Vil. 


OYSTERS AND BIL- 
LIARDS. 


Ya-as. Amewicans 
yer know are vewy 
fond of oysters, and 
like English people 
in this wespect 
don’t think it the 
pwoper thing to 
eat them after 
Apwil, or in any 
month that hasn’t 
an ‘R.” It’s wather stwange that Amewicans 
should do this sort of thing, because in eating 
and dwinking as a wule they often adopt 
pwactices just opposite to the only corwect and 
Bwitish way, and I should have thought that 
they would eat oysters in months that hadn’t 
an ‘*R.” There are a gweat many and varwied 
ways of pweparing these things, vewy incom- 
pwehensible to a fellaw at first, but now I have 
a wemote idea of the arwangements, but they 
are vewy cuwious—by Jove. 

Ya-as, evewy other shop is an oyster establish- 
ment, and the cwack place to welish these 
things is in a not vewy awistocwatic part of the 
city, in a wemarkably dirty stweet near « ferwy 
which leads to a village called Bwooklyn. I 
went with some fellaws. The place is in a 
market, and is kept by forweigners whose names 
I can’t wemember.. My memowy ’s wetched 
for names. They wanted to know if I’d have 
‘*a half-shell” war, “‘a fwy,” ‘‘a woast,” or “a 
stoo.” I wesolved to wisk ‘“‘a war,” for I 
didn’t know what the deuce “a stoo” was, had 
ordered ‘“‘saddle wocks’”—twemendous cwea- 
tures—and I couldn’t manage more than thwee. 
They give you biscuits, which Amewicans 
widiculously call cwackers. Why, I don’t 
know, for they didn’t appear to cwack at all, 
and then you are expected to eat some chopped 
white gweens or cabbage. I dwank beér with 
all thes¢ things, and then a waiter fellaw thwows 
at you in a vewy wude way a table-napkin and 
a piece of cardboard, on which is pwinted how 
much a fellaw has to pay, and then you hand 
the pwopwietor the gweenbacks and the ticket, 
and go out. It’s awfully funny that evewywhere, 
and even in a wepublic like Amewica, a fellaw 
has to pay for things just the same as if he were 
in a countwy where there’s woyalty. 

After we’d lit our weeds and cigarwettes it 
was pwoposed that we have some twifling re- 
cweation in the shape of billiards. So we dwove 
to a large billiard-woom, where there were a 
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gweat many tables. Amewicans are weally 
vewy pwovoking, they won’t let things wemain 
English, but twy to alter them, so that a fellaw 
gets terwibly puzzled, yer know, in wonderwing 
what they mean. There are no pockets in the 
wegular tables, but evewy fellaw has instead a 
pocket in the back of his twousers, some say for 
wevolvers. The cues are thicker, and the tables 
are considerwably smaller than ours, and it al- 
most dwives me cwazy to hear fellaws call ‘‘a 
cannon” ‘‘a carwom,” ‘‘a fluke” “a scwatch,” 
and they don’t know what ‘‘hazards” are or 
‘spot stwokes,”’ and then to have to mark for 
yourself with wooden beads stwung on wire 
acwoss the woom. I can’t take the twouble to 
do this; so next time, when | want to ‘‘woll the 
ivorwies” about, I shall wequest a small boy to 
attend on me, and do the work which isn’t fit 
for a well-bwed man. . 





PUCK’S PERSONAL INTELLIGENCE. 
Spee Don Alfandega de Alfalfa de Jones 





is at the Hoboken House. 
Garfield does nut-oil his hair. 

Smith de Montmorency, the famous artist in 
whitewash, will remain at his studio in Gowanus 
during the summer. 

Brigham Young sees the handwriting on the 
wall. With us, it generally takes the form of 
zebras and several species of reptilia. 

Ladies should be warned in time by the fate 
of the charming member of their sex who at- 
tempted to evade the Custom-house duties at 
Lockport the other day. They should not at- 
tempt to smuggle Canada catamounts or snow- 
shoes concealed in their petticoats. It is much 
better to sew them in the lining of your hus- 
band’s hat. 

We hereby give public notice that anybody 
interfering with our freedom of streets will be 
dealt with according to law. We have got our 
license. 

Our coach is the only one that keeps on the 
road all the year round, irrespective of the sea- 
son. It starts from Forty-third street and Fifth 
avenue, runs va Broadway to Wall-street ferry, 
and back. Fare, each way, 10 cents; box-seats 
cost a cigar to the driver. N.B.—A five-cent 
one will do. 

Mules don’t know the difference between a 
logarithm and a square root. Pigs do. 

There will be many gin-blossoms this year. 

Blockheads never have any difficulty in get- 
ting up subscriptions. They all chip in. 

Tweed wears his coat parted in the middle. 

If you want to preserve your wife’s respect, 
never comment upon her new bonnet, but wait 
for your opportunity, and then squirt tobacco 
juice over it when she isn’t looking. 

Madame de Stael never wore pull-backs; 
neither did Frederick the Great. 

Zach Chandler spells his first name with a 
capital Zach. 

These are times when his old friends strike 
the Hera/d’s P. I. man for a $ and find he 
hasn’t got one. 

Horse-chestnuts cannot be found in mares’ 
nests. 

Ward Lamon interviewed the President the 
other day. The President took his with Lamon 
in it. 

We have no prejudice against Omnibus Bill 
on account of his occupation. Even if he does 
drive a stage, we will eschew coarse familiarity, 
and call him William. 

For an exact parallel to the present political 
situation, see Hezekiah Second, VII, 13. 

The veterinary surgeons did not agree in the 
late car-driver-cruelty-to-animal’s case. Vedder- 
in-ary case they would, we do not know. 

Heigho! 

Have you got a fan? 





Don’t spell curious with a g, or Jemima with 
ag. 

“Kars is the place for George Francis’s Train. 

Shrimps will not cure measles. 

Constantinople is the capital of Turkey. 

If you don’t know where to go this summer, 
don’t go there. 

Speaking of Rapid Transit, ‘‘ Perdition catch 
my soul, but I do love thee, and when I love 
thee not, car-horse is come again!” 

The Hornellsville Palladium is antagonistic 
to the present administration. 

A great-grandson of John Jones recently died 
at‘Barcelona, at the age of forty. He inherited 
many of the remarkable characteristics of his 
distinguished ancestor. 

The celebrated philanthropist, Guglielmo 
Patersoni, is dead. He was struck by an un- 


known assassin in the streets of Palermo. 








LITTLE TOMMY’S TALKS. 
II. 

I pipn’T have that 
other talk when I 
meant to. 

I’ve been sick. 

\ Mama said ’moking 
a was a nasty, dirty, dis- 
graceful habit, and bad 
for the window-cur- 
) { tains. 


Papa said it wasn’t. 

He said all wise men 
’moked, and that it was good for his rheumat- 
ism, and that he didn’t care for the window- 
curtains, not a—that fing that busts and drowns 
people, I forget its name. And he said that 
women didn’t know much, anyway, and they 
couldn’t reason like men. 

So the next time that papa wasn’t nice a bit 
—that day I frew over the accawarium—and I 
felt as if I had the rheumatism every time I 
went to sit down, I: just got papa’s pipe and 
loaded it and ’moked it. 

And they put mustard-plasters on my tum- 
mick till they most burned a hole in it, I guess. 

I fink they fought I was going to die. 

I did. I fought so. 

Mama said I was going to be a little cherub. 
Nurse said so too. ‘Then she went to put an- 
ozzer mustard plaster on, and I didn’t want her 
to, so she called me somefing else. I guess that 
was ’cause I frew the mustard-plaster in her 
face. 

I don’t want to be a cherub, anyway. 

Cherubs are little boys wivout any bodies or 
legs to them; nothing but little wings right 
back of their ears. ‘They can’t have mustard- 
plasters put‘on them, but then they don’t have 
much fun, and I guess the angels use them for 
playing marbles. 

The other angels are called Syrups. They 
wear night-gowns and goldrings about their 
heads, and no end of wings. 

They haven’t anyfing much to do except tote 
around little harps and play tag, and loaf about 
on the clouds. 

But I wouldn’t want to be a Syrup unless I 
could have a tail, too, like a mermaid or a lob- 
ster. 

Anyhow I'd rather be little Tommy for a 
while yet. 

But I won’t ’moke again. 

I guess mama was right. May be I’m some- 
fing like a window-curtain. ’Moking is’nt good 
for me. 













Wonc Cun Foo and Charley Parsloe are 
going to join forces after the fashion of Moody 
and Sankey, and travel around the country, 
singing the Buddhist revival songs, “Hold the 
chopsticks, I am coming,” ‘‘ Nothing but pig- 
tails,” and ‘‘ Nankeen-and-Nine.” 
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SMIKE. 


qoueae is no doubt that whatever is done 
7 at the Union Square Theatre deserves a 

—* fair share of success, whether it commands 
it or not. I say, a fair share—because the lion’s 
share only falls to such plays as depend less 
upon stage adornment than upon intrinsic in- 
terest. “‘ Led Astray” and the ‘‘‘T'wo Orphans” 
are illustrations of this class, ‘‘ The Danicheffs”’ 
of the other class. 

If a play can possibly be acted into a long 
run, or embellished into a success, there is no 
theatre in the country that can snatch the crown 
of glory from the Union Square. 

“*Smike” was brought out last week with an 
attention to detail that was almost marvelous 
in its accuracy. There was nothing wanting 
in completeness—not even four live horses in 
front of a real stage-coach. 

When Araminta saw these four horses prancing 
on the stage, she gave one of those charac- 
teristic little shrieks that are her sincerest tokens 
of delight. She forgot all about Nicholas 
Nickleby, for the time being, and declared that 
these horses were too lovely for anything. 

That’s the kind of criticism that defies pen, 
ink and paper, and makes a theatre manager 
feel that his genius has awakened a responsive 
chord in the public heart. 

“*Smike” is, of course, a dramatization of 
Dickens’ story, and as I prophesied, makes us 
weep copiously. 

As it is acted at the Union Square Theatre, 
there is nota réle that has not been assigned to 
an actor thoroughly appreciative of the require- 
ments of his part. 

But the dramatization of Nicholas Nickleby 
is so essentially a kaleidoscopic combination of 
character hits, that as a story it fails to hold 
our attention, and awakens only such interest 
as we take in the unique characters indi- 
vidually. 

There is such an abundance of school-boy in 
the play and such a concatenation of incidents 
revolving about the school-boy, that the casual 
observer might well imagine he had got into 
an orphan asylum by mistake. How much real 
pleasure this sensation affords, is an open ques- 
tion. Dickens’ sketches of life all read better 
than they act. 

Whatever delicate touches of caricature he 
introduces in his narrative, the better to paint 
his vigorous ideas, become broad and grating 
exaggerations on the stage. Mr. Lemoyne, who 
played Sgueers with remarkable skill, strove to 
his utmost to convey a correct idea of the char- 
acter; but his fidelity to the Dickens sketch 
only made him seem the more extravagant. 
But his Sgueers was an unmistakably clever 
performance, and its faults were only such as 
grew out of the dramatization. 

The character that went most directly home 
to the audience’s heart was that of /ohn 
Browdie. ; 

He seemed the most natural, because Dickens 
let him seem se, 

And Boniface seemed to know it, and acted 
accordingly. 

Miss Louise Sylvester played Afiss Sgueers 
with a true relish and a fynd of humor that 
would have done the creator of the réle good to 
witness. 

Mr. Leffingwell did his little, as Snaw/ey, 
with the mien and manner of one who had been 














accustomed to sweep the range of dramatic im- 
personations, from Romeo Jaffer Jenkins to 
Jacques Frochard, before the “ best in the land” 
—and made his little part stand out by force 
of individuality. Mrs. Wilkins polished off her 
Mere Frochard with an English touch, and gave 
us a picture accurate enough in its repulsiveness 
to have satisfied the taste of the most exacting. 

But Bijou Heron, however ‘clever and prom- 
ising a young actress, lacks the power to 
portray the misery of Smike. A constant 
tremor in the voice does not constitute stage- 
emotion any more than an unvarying squeak 
constitutes humor. Acting is not merely the 
awakening of sympathy in an audience. We 
do not weep because the actress weeps; we do 
not laugh because the comedian laughs, unless 
the magnetic power co-exists with these outward 
demonstrations. If the unhappy condition of 
Smike could be portrayed merely by weep- 
ing through the text, anybody could be an 
emotional artist. Not that I do not admire 
Bijou Heron or recognize in her a coming ac- 
tress—but that years must mature her powers 
and add to her present abilities to grasp the 
ideas of art a power to execute them. 

Of course, Araminta doesn’t agree with me. 
She kept sobbing through every one of Bijou’s 
scenes, and muttering ‘‘poor dear child”’ bet- 
ween her sobs. And there were scores of the 
fairer and weaker sex who did the same; but 
though they may not confess it, it was the mere 
presence of Smike on the stage, as placed 
there by the dramatic version of Dickens’s 
story, that made them weep—and not the 
emotion of the actress. 

But we can afford to be lenient, for we must 
admit that if we but ‘weep we fill all the re- 
quirements of the managerial programme. 

‘* Smike,” however, is an unsatisfactory play. 
Especially so to the good actors who have small 
parts. If there is one thing more goading to 
professional feelings than another, it is to be 
compelled to remain in view of the audience 
without being permitted to speak or act, with 
nothing left to do but think. It requires a ter- 
rible amount of resignation to be content to 
stand actively employed in expressive thought, 
and Mr. Stevenson, who played Jicholas, de- 
serves credit for looking on and doing nothing 
with such a show of interest. 

The art of ‘standing ’round” is a keen and 
difficult one. To do nothing and fill the stage 
is the acme of negative skill. Do you remem- 
ber the part of Ana in the “ Danicheffs,” as 
played by Miss Jewett? ‘Take an actress less 
gifted by nature with a grace that spreads a soft 
and delicious charm over her entire surround- 
ings; and Ana lingering on the stage while 
all the other characters were in strong activity, 
would have distressed our gaze. It was a de- 
lightful gift of intellectual absorption that com- 
pelled us, however, to watch the effect of those 
acting about her upon the girl who was the 
passive object of emotion, and to admire her 
artistic inertia. 

Mr. Stoddart was cast for Mewman Noggs, 
and brought all his customary skill to bear upon 
the pantomimic portions of his part. He whis- 
pered his text, however, which rendered it rather 
difficult to judge from a back seat how much 
of the spirit of the author he caught. 

‘‘Smike” is replete with parts that ‘‘stand 
’round;”’ and are ungrateful to the actors and 
painful to the audience. Mr. Stevenson does 
not charm us with personal grace, but he makes 
himself endurable by acting as though he par- 
doned the play .wright for forcing him on the 
scene. 

I hope “‘Smike”’ will prove profitable to the 
Union Square management, who deserve great 
praise for liberal taste and discretion. 

Whatever be the inherent merits of ‘‘Smike,” 
it is certainly placed on the stage with appoint- 
ments that invite our admiration, and a cast 
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worthy of respectful attention. And if the 
lovers of Dickens’, for Dickens’ sake, do not 
rally ‘round, I shall be disappointed. 


Seriously Yours, 
Sitas Drirr. 


P.S.—Araminta’s only bit of severe criticism 
was that Mr. Parselle looked too benevolent for 
such a villain as Ralph Nickleby. But she 
doesn’t know how hard it is for Pafselle to look 
otherwise than benevolent. S. D. 
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SENATE. MAY 8tu. 


THE Omnibus 
Bill under dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. GERARD 
said he was a 
party that 
thought it a 
party - measure, 
and he wasn’t 
the party that 
would vote fora 
party - measure 
that wasn’t in- 
troduced by the 
proper party — 
that is tosay, the 








one to which he belonged. 

Mr. STARBUCK was of the same opinion, and 
if ever there was a well-governed city, whose 
officials were paragons of virtue, who scorned 
filthy lucre, and in whose mouths butter wouldn’t 
melt—that city was New York. 

Mr. Morrissey asserted that he was a good 
Democrat, although he was not in love with Tam- 
many. ‘The people wanted the bill; office-hold- 
ers didn’t. 

Twenty Senators approved of it, and eleven 
disapproved. 

ASSEMBLY. MAY 8ru. 


Several bills were passed, and it’s a comfort 
to know that now you can get, without paying 
tolls on the canals, your pork and beans, and 
your hemp; so hanging will no longer be an 
expensive luxury, but within the means of the 
humblest. 

Mr. HoceEsoom wished a man to lose his vote 
forever who might take a bribe for it, even if it 
were only in the shape of a ten-cent cigar, but 
the ‘‘ boys” objected to such an attempt to in- 
fringe on their privileges. 

EMERSON got mad, because the Governor 
vetoed a bill allowing women to hold office on 
school boards, and said he always thought this 
an age of progress, but found that he was mis- 
taken. 


ASSEMBLY. MAY oT. 


The Egg-bill, prescribing 24 ounces as the 
weight of a dozen eggs, exercised everybody. 

Mr. Atvorp said that farmers sell the eggs 
that will go through a sieve, and keep the re- 
mainder for their own use. 

Mr. Eccxesine thought that right-minded 
hens would be encouraged to lay large eggs. 

Mr. Hustep was convinced that eggs with 
chickens in them were heavier than those with- 
out chickens. 

Mr. SPINOLA said the rights of the rooster 
must be protected as well as the rights of the 
hen. He questioned the right of the Legis- 
lature to compel the hen to be so constructed 
as to lay an egg of a particular size. 

Mr. Case perpetrated the usual time-hon- 
ored puns on the question as follows: “It 
was an eggstraordinary bill, and it would prob- 
ably meet the eggsecutive veto, which might 
occasion an eggstra session.” 
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45° you remember your first professional 
mash ? 
(That is what the stage people call it.) 

I shall never forget mine. 

Don’t think I am going to treat you to the 
old Dickensesque fiction. I didn’t fall in love 
with a ballet-dancer. She did not pirouette 
herself into my heart, or enmesh my spirit in 
her airy gyrations. 

No, as to the danseuse business, the hard 
pathos of her lot was too early impressed on 
my mind to permit me to retain any illusions 
concerning the short-skirted and bespangled 
fairy. 

Not that I fell a victim to the invalid-mother- 
inebriate-father-and-five-small-sisters story. 

But. I once tried to stand on one toe for 
thirty-seven seconds, and then I knew what that 
sort of thing must be as a profession. 

My first stage-love was not a ballerina. She 
was a regular member of a very swell metro- 
politan stock company, where fate apportioned 
to her the ingénue parts and the leavings of 
the second leading-lady. 

And here again I must rise to explain. Iam 
not going to give you a cheap réchauffée of 
Thackeray’s Fotheringay. I have never had 
any reason to suppose that the idol of my soul 
wasn’t all my precociously subdued fancy 
painted her—asimple, good-hearted, hard-work- 
ing little woman, who had a wearisome fight in 
her profession, and fought it in all womanly 
honesty and bravery. 

She wasn’t more than half-a-dozen years older 
than I was, and she was very pretty—I have a 
large collection of photographs to prove it. 
She had dark, expressive eyes, a blossomy 
baby-like skin, delicious little pearls of teeth, 
quaint tiny dimples latent in her cheeks, and 
great silken masses of hair that took all colors 
with equal facility. 

She lingers in the secret recesses of my 
memory as a brunette, but now, I believe, she 
is a blonde. 

It is not necessary that I should tell you how 
I got mashed, or how I felt while I was mashed. 
That I felt a great deal you may be sure. 


Over one door in my heart is written, ‘‘ Cette 
passion est passee,” but when I open it there 
steals forth a subtle odor of disembodied roses 
that will bloom not again —an odor mixed with 
the familiar theatre smell of orange-peel and 
paint; and made slightly pungent, I regret to 
say, with a soupcon of clove. 

You will understand, of course, that this was 
a P. P. M.—a Purely Professional Mash. I 
never sought to make her acquaintance. I 
never even sent her any flowers. 

But then there were reasons for that last act 
of self-restraint. Love was dear, but flowers 
were more so. 

I was content to sit in the front-seats of the 
orchestra, and worship her across the lights. 
I never cared to cross that barrier. Perhaps 
some early streak of cynicism made me feel 
that when my goddess removed her stage-robes, 
she put on the accursed garments of common- 
place. Perhaps I was too lazy. 


But, of course, I wanted to know everything 
I could learn about her.’ I knew more of her 
family, I believe, than she did herself. I have 
forgotten it all. But she had a non-professional 
pedigree, I think, graced with several Vans and 
a Vander; and with just enough Bohemian blood 
to ally her to her art, and prevent the jealous 
‘‘utility lady” —whose mother was a theatrical 
washwoman, and whose more remote ancestry 
was likewise professional—from calling her ‘‘an 
ammachure.” 

Naturally I ran across several snags in my in- 
vestigation. It was not pleasant to learn that 
she had a husband; also several children. But 
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the worst blow that I received was the dis- | was a gay Lothario no longer. 


covery that the husband was a gay and intem- 
perate Lothario. 

I smile at it now, but it was no jest to me 
then. It fanned my languid admiration into a 
lively passion. I felt that I loved her; and hated 
her husband. He was a taciturn individual, 
rather well on in years for the Lothario business, 
who used to haunt the theatre-lobby and the 
bars in the vicinity. I remember how my heart 
would beat, and my cheeks flush with impotent 
rage when I passed him—especially when—well, 
never mind. What, my little peach-blossom 
angel, whom no respectable wind of heaven 
would ever have the heart to visit too roughly, 
exposed to the neglect, the besotted tyranny 
of this wretch! It was monstrous! It was hor- 


rible! 


I cherished visions of a grand rencontre 
in his house (I never made it quite clear to my- 
self how I got there), wherein I rushed madly 
between him and the fragile flower his drunken 
hand was about to crush, and throwing him 
with a herculean strength which I didn’t possess, 
to the end of the room, awed and subdued him, 
by a ferocious impromptu speech, delivered 
in the Lester Wallack style: (it was before Thorne 
had got to be our ideal of the heroic and the 
emotional), speech to run something like this, 
and to be given with my arm around the waist 
of the before-mentioned flower: 

‘*Ssssir!”’ [hissed between set teeth.] ‘‘ You 
have chosen to disregard the obligations of your 
duty, and to trample on the purest and tenderest 
love that ever blessed a mortal. Henceforth, sir, 
Z will be the protector of this lady, and the 
guardian of her honor!” [I don’t, just now, 
see how I was going to manage it.] ‘‘ Yes, sir. 
7, who am superior to the narrow restrictions 
of an effete society—” 

Heard something like that before, haven’t 
you? 

Afterwards I found out that the husband 
never got raving drunk, but at the worst only 
mildly boozy. 

I think it might have had a depressing ef- 
fect on my passion, if that address had been 
met with a fishy and uncertain stare, and the 
husky query: 

** Whazzer 
doin’?”’ 

The husband wasn’t the worst part of it all, 
perhaps. There were times of general misan- 
thropy and blueness, when I almost believed the 
horrid stories that Blivins whispered in my ear 
about my adoration and the handsome young 
walking-gentleman with the big moustache. 
But then I never credited the base slanders in 
connection with the leading-man, or the ex- 
centric comedian, or the stage-carpenter. 

I’m not joking. These were the accusations 
they made against that poor little creature; 
who probably hadn’t heart enough to love one 
man, and who certainly had not time enough 
to intrigue with three. 

You can say anything you want to about an 
actress, you know. It’s the first high prero- 
gative of the man who pays a dollar and-a-half 
for an orchestra chair. 


mazzer oung fel’, whazzer 
s- F £ ’ 


* * * * 


I went to see her play when she got a snap 
engagement here the otherday. I will not say 
anything about it. Cette passion etait passee, as 
I have remarked before. So was she. Time’s de- 
facing finger had been there, with a vengeance, 
and I left at the end of the first act, with one 
soft sigh of regret. , 

In the lobby I passed her husband, asleep on 
a bench, with his mouth open. Time’s defacing 
finger had polished off his head till it was as 
bald as billiard-ball, and Time’s defacing fist 
had knocked all his front teeth into ruins. 

Moreover I’ saw in his face a certain expres- 
sion which told me that his sun had set. He 
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He was rather 
a Caudle—a henpecked Caudle—henpecked by 


her. 
* * * ak 


A professional mash is a good thing. 

After all, it is the actress we love; not the 
woman. She herself may be commonplace, 
uninteresting, even unworthy. But if she has 
talent, she will reveal to us phases of passion 
and emotion which she herself doesn’t under- 
stand, but which we understand as interpreting 
human nature. 

All social intercourse between the sexes be- 
fore marriage, or at least before engagement, 
must have in it some elements of affectation and 
ceceit. 

And I do not know where a young man may 
more readily see the most beautiful and the 
purest secrets of womanhood made clear to 
him than on the stage; especially when he 
studies it through the medium of a warm and 
affectionate personal sympathy. 

.Araminta may weary Charles Augustus with 
her giggles, her whispers, and all her little flirta- 
tious banalities, so that he begins to-think her 
shallow, and, ea causa, all femininity a fraud. 
But if he has ever been “mashed” on an ac- 
tress, I believe he will know better than that. 

Then the mash is really the prime inculcator 
of a healthy regard for the theatre. No man 
who has once even dreamed he loved a woman 
on the stage will care to befoul her sisters of 
the profession with the cheap and vulgar slan- 
ders of the street and the club-room. 

And none but will have learned that the stage 
has its artistic mission; that it is a teacher, a 
reformer—tiat an evening at the theatre means 
something more than a dollar and fifty cents’ 
worth of amusement. 

That’s the case with me. I’m away beyond 
the dollar and-a-half point. If I can’t get a 
deadhead seat, I stay away or else stand around 
at the back. P. O'Hara. 





WANTED—AN INTERPRETER. 


E make no apologies for reproducing 
the following from Nym Crinkle’s 
Sunday letter in the Sun: 

«The arcane dynamics of our natures, over which we 
have no direct control, extend not only down into the re- 
cesses of the soul, but knit us with an adamantine web to 
the race. The cosmic chain that binds us stretches out 
to the universal. Only the little circumference that is 
touched by our will is the individual. Back of us lies our 
destiny no less than before. 

We cannot say with certainty what zons of suffering, 
of brooding, of toil and preparation, what phases of bar- 
barism, what arid sketches of despair are summarized in 
our predispositions and uttered in our irresponsible acts.” 


We'd like to get some of our “arcane dyna- 
mics” under control, and, when we’ve found 
them, shall, by the aid of health lifts and blue 
glass, put them at once into training—they might 
be useful one of these fine days. But then, 
again, who knows of the “ons” of suffering 
this might cost us. The thought is too terrible, 
and so affects our “‘adamantine web” and 
“cosmic chain” that we feel utterly unable to 
say more on the subject. 








THE BOYS. 


Ir there is a ridiculus mus of a paragraph 
floating anywhere about, the Commercial Ad- 
vertiser Catlin ’tice it into his columns. Some 
fellows get their jokes Bay’ard work and the 
Sweet of their brow; others steal them, and 
Rewey’t afterwards. Some men think it a 
soBer dette they owe to society to be as funny 
as they can. And so from fe to hour we 
smile and smile, and larf and larf, until Time 
sets his first Croffut in the corners of our eyes. 
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LESSONS IN NATURAL HISTORY. 


(Continued.) 





THE ERMINE. (Mustela Erminea.) 


The Ermine has gained his principal dis- 
tinction by furnishing furs to the trade. He is 
worn by judges in Europe, and is considered 
extremely high-toned. 

The Ermine is a kind of weasel, and, like the 
rest of the weasels, is troubled with sleeplessness. 
It is not generally known that the Ermine and 
the stoat are the same animal; but that isn’t 
strange, either, because the names don’t sound 
a bit alike. The animal changes his colors at 
different seasons. This is very fickle, and shows 
an unsteady disposition, like that of a weak- 
kneed politician. Ermines are not all of the femi- 
nine gender. This is altogether a mistaken 
idea, arising from the fact that an inebriated 
Cockney once. remarked, that if they weren’t 
all females, the males ought to be called ’Is- 
mines. That Cockney, however, was struck 
on the head with a boiled potato two minutes 
afterwards, and has never been heard of since. 
When we can afford it, we mean to buy our 
sweetheart a heavy silk cloak, lined with Ermine. 
We shall probably buy her one in summer, be- 
cause they are cheaper then. 

Go and do likewise. 





THE Doe. 


( Canis.) 


Now we come to the Dog, and we are not 
afraid of him either. That’s because he is 
muzzled, as you see. The Dog is the best kind 
of all domestic animals, but since the new law 
has passed, and licenses cost two dollars apiece, 
he will cease to be so numerous. The Dog is 
man’s best friend, when he hasn’t got the hydro- 
phobia. (We mean the Dog, not the man.) 

The Dog is a much-abused animal; but that’s 
because he has allowed himself to be called a 
cur, for short, and familiarity always breeds 
contempt. 

The Dog is father to the pup—and sometimes 
mother. A Dog is like atree, because he has a 
bark, but that remark has been made so many 
times before that we feel half-ashamed to make it. 
The Dog has a tail, and the more it curls the 
more style he puts on. There are hundreds of 


kinds of Dogs, and we couldn’t attempt to 
enumerate them. We should have to publish 
‘@ paper'the size of the Hippodrome, to get them 
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allin. But you can call him by any name you 
like, and you won’t rob him of his power of 
smell. That’s his stock in trade. His nose is 
always moist, and he never uses a pocket-hand- 
kerchief. That may be because he hasn’t got 
a pocket. 

The Dog that is the meanest for his good 
looks is the spitz; he was invented by James 
Gordon Bennett, in a fit of delirium tremens. 
The man who pooh-poohed that idea, got up an 
opposition Dog and called him the 





pooh-poohedl; which gradually ciphered itself 
down to poodle. 

There are millions of stories told of Dogs’ 
fidelity. Some of these stories are impossible, 
but extremely true; all of which goes to show 
that the fellow who catches a Dog and takes him 
to the pound ought to get more than a few cents 
a piece for him. 











THe Otter. _ (Zwéra.) 


The only striking peculiarity of the Otter is 
his fondness for fish, which he catches in large 
quantities and with great readiness, as shown 
in our illustration. He doesn’t eat meat at all, 
and consequently every day-in the week is Fri- 
day to him. He likewise furnishes furs which 
are very valuable. He is something like a seal, 
only more so, and you can get twenty pounds 
for an Otter’s skin in the Japanese market; but 
if you should catch an otter in America, it 
wouldn’t pay you to take him across the ocean 
to sell his skin, even at that figure. 








THE ‘HYENA. 


(Canis Hiaena.) 


The Hyena is one of the most terrible things 
that was ever called an animal. It goes prowlin: 
about at night devouring men, women an 
children of all ages, races and colors, without 








regard to previous condition of servitude. It 
even digs down into graves and eats the el ge 
alive, which is certainly the most awful kind of 
depravity. The Hyenas have a kind of laugh: 
but, to tell the truth, it’s not the kind that es 
a man feel good a bit. 

Every now and then you hear of a lion-tamer 
who can make Hyenas jump through hoops and 
do as they are told; but we have no faith in the 
animal, and shouldn’t be a lion-tamer for any 
amount of money, unless we had it specified in 
our contract that we were not to wrestle with 
Hyenas. 





THE WoLrF. 


(Lupus.) 


* The Wolf, too, is a great man-eater, and if 
there is anybody who hasn’t seen the picture 
“Chased by Wolves” in at least fifty picture’ 
papers during his lifetime, he ought to declare 
himself at once. 

The Wolf is always chasing people in the 
snow. That's a little weakness of his. He has 
a strong predilection, too, for sheep and lambs; 
he says, they are the wool for him. 

The Wolf has no objection to lying down 
with the lamb, as is very often maintained; it’s 
the lamb that kicks against the arrangement. 


(To be continued.) 








MISS NEILSON IN THE WEST, 


A LITTLE San Francisco boy, aged ten years, 
wrote Miss Neilson that all he wanted to make 
him perfectly happy, was that she should kiss 
him;-and.he.proposed to wait for her outside 
the stage-door, where she might recognize him 
by a blue neck-tie. We don’t blame the little 
boy a bit; and we think, if Miss Neilson didn’t 
kiss him, that she was real mean. But Adelaide 
the Adorable was not so hard-hearted. She told 
a reporter that she considered such love and 
devotion worth having; from which we are at 
liberty to infer that the young gentleman got 
his kiss. But if this is the style of thing that 
Miss Neilson likes, we mean to enter into 
competition with young California. And if 
such modest requests seem to the lovely /udiet 
evidences of love and devotion, we will make 
osculatory requisitions to any extent desired. 
We'd be willing to wait for Miss Neilson at any 
number of stage-doors, in any style of neck-ties 
—blue—yaller—scarlet—if we were to be re- 
warded with a kiss from the divine lips of the 
Adorable. And we will imagine ourselves ten 
years old, for the time being, too. 


THE CLERGYMAN’S LITTLE JOKE. 


He had been an adept at drawing the long- 
bow; he had been a hard swearer; and he had 
never known any pleasure in life save that of 
going on a lively and extended spree; and the 
minister bent pensively over his placid form 
and murmured: 

** Can story, durn, or animated bust, ve 
Back to its mansion cal] the Geeting. clay?” Sti 
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4- | But with his paws on Schmaus’s breast, 5: 
His jaws ope’d close to Schmaus’s phiz, 
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Base violinist was Herr Schmaus 


In Gilmore’s famous Gardu-en; 


Whence he-departed every night 


Unto his home in Hoboken. 


Did this ferocious tramp explain 
He took no mustard upon his. 


Poor Schmaus, once more exploring the 8. 


Posterior pockets of his coat, 
By a felicitous accident 
Struck on his instrument a note. 








2 
Me 


MUSIC HATH POWER. 





2. But on his way one summer eve, 3- 


He met a low and lively cur; 
Herr Schmaus said: ‘‘Hytrophopia!”’ 
The dog confined himself to Brrrr/ 





Schmaus saw the dire necessity 
Of changing then the bill of fare: 
And offered purp a sandwich spread 
With fresh Bologna sassenjare. 


The Teuton mind is naught if not 

Deductive. Ere you could say much, man 
Had triumphed o’er th’ inferior beast, 

Who slunk fast from the “‘Flying Dutchman.” 


“ 
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Herr Schmaus attempted strategy 
The canine palate for to tickle; 
And tendered to the hostile purp 
His own scant meal of Pumpernickel. 





6. Purp took one bite, and let it drop; 
Looking disgusted, as it fell, he 
Showed, by expressive pantomine, 
His taste was more for calves’-foot jelly. 


g. Oh, Wagner, had he known thy power, 
He ne’er had got in such a pickle. 
He might have saved his sassenjare, 

His trousers, and his Pumpernickel, 











DOGGEREL. 
Tt KNOW that this style of poem 
i Is apt to be quite debonair, 


But the theme that inspires these verses 


Is a truly most Sirius affair. 
Tis said that ‘*each dog has his day,” 
Which means some distinction or sway, 


But the dogs at Gilmore’s have taken the day 


In a wholly absurd and dogmatical way. 


There are Pointers, and Setters, and Spaniels, 


There are Deerhounds, and Beagles, an 
And wise-looking, queer little Pugs, 


One of fashion’s last odd, freakish follies. 
There are huge dogs, and dogs that are tiny, 
There are slow dogs, and dogs that are fast, 


Dogs various, sons and papas, 
And stubborn dog-mas caged at last. 


There are Mastiffs, Staghounds, and Bull-dogs, 
St. Bernard’s and all of that clan, 

And Poodles, Watch-dogs and Grey hounds, 
And dear little pets, black-and-tan. 

But there is not a mad-dog among them, 
Nor one that has ever had fits; 

They have banished that ‘‘raving beauty,” 
The poor hydrophobical Spitz. 

The dogs keep ¢heir wits still about them, 
But the case is growing quite sad; 

That the canines are all compos-mentis, 
And only the owners dog-mad. 

*Tis a show most taking and novel, 
And the world and his wife take a peep, 

At these blue-blooded, costly beauties, 
Not one being really—<‘‘ dog-cheap.” 


d Collies, 
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WHEN the fire in Canajoharie was over and 
the stricken people of that town had begun to 
extract comfort from the calamity, the editor 
of the Radi# rose in his stirrups and, cheerfully 
inquired, ‘‘Where is your Chicago now?”— 
Oregon Democrat. 





CINCINNATI is again going for her banco men. 
She has a habit of stirring them up every few 
weeks in order to make them realize that good- 
ness and liberty travel hand-in-hand, and that 
old sledge is the best game alter all.— Detroit 
Free Fress. 





Susan B. ANTHONY registered at a Western 
hotel, and some malicious male creature started 
the report that the ‘hostile Sioux” had en- 
camped there.—oston Commercial Bulletin. 
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HENDECASYLLABICS. 


re cba 

© the Lager, the dear delicious Lager, 
Sweet thy foam to my lips as kiss of woman! 
In the land whereto the ‘*newspaper feller,” 

On account of his evil ways and manners, 

After his death departs, if I but find thee, 

Sulphur is an item of small importance. 


Just at present the delight of my life is, 
When I chance on a millionaire acquaintance, 
To imbibe thee; and the plutocrat settles. 


[Which, perhaps, to those who know the customs 
Prevalent in Bohemia, is rather 
A superfluous piece of information.] 


When the friendly Creesus is not just handy, 
After having drunken thee, I request the 
Priest presiding at thy shrine to suspend thee. 
‘An operation which without a stomach- 
Pump he cannot very readily compass. 


* * * * 


Truly there is a sweet and pensive pleasure 

To the man who sips thee slowly and ponders 
Over the fact, peculiarly calculated, 

In the slang of the land, to get his Yankee 
Up, that himself and Tennyson and Swinburne 
Are the only individuals living, 

Who can wrastle with any great precision 
With this gay and festive Hellenic metre. 


And as personal intelligence, further 

Let me remark, it is not over likely 

Any one of us three fellows will ever 
Make a permanent paying business of it. 


After that, I propose to wet my whistle— 

Kellner! Eins—und yoost so schnell wie Sie kjnnen! 
Hurry up, you child of the land of Geethe, 

For this 1s the first time you ever got a 
Hendecasyllabic order for lager. 


Therefore hang it up, and charge it to Homer, 
Though he should raise Hellas soon as you strike him, 
Hesiod-est possible kind of fellow. 


Algernon, you and Alfred may continue. 
P. O’Haka. 


LILLIE ROSE AND SWEET WILLIAM; 
OR, 
LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 
a lite 
aR was in the Spring, when “the wanton 
lapwing gets himself” (being a bird fancier 
of marshy places) ‘‘ another water crest,” 
and Lillie Rose and Sweet William, leaving the 
hot-house, sought in vernal wood a retreat in- 
violet, where to their hearts’ ease they could 
take it daisy in loving dahliance, and murmur 
complaints of those grim old crocus, their 
poppies, who would have them mary gold and 
live in mourning glory. 

“But no, Sweet William,” said Lillie Rose, 
grasping the young bachelor’s button, “I would 
not wed your rival were he rich as a China 
Astor. You have asked me to be yours, and I 
cannot refuchsia.” 

“Acacia love me so,” returned Sweet Wil- 
liam, gazing fondly at her two lips, so tempting 
he could not resist them, but became his lady’s 
lipper; at which she broke from his embrace, 
and became a scarlet runner. 

“What a fernny girl you are—you must be 
wed, Rose,” he cried pursuing and detaining 
her. 

“Tt was on account of your infennel impu- 
dence,” she said. 

“Why you're a regular tiger, Lillie,” he 
sighed, ‘‘ you should not be so prim, Rose; but 
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there, thistle show my penitence,” he added, 
repeating the offense; and this time Lillie Rose 
only turned pink. 

‘¢You can have no idea, Lillie, of the vally 
I place upen your love,” he murmured, “and 
alas nothing is left us but to take our leaves and 
stalk away forever—a sad, sad blow!” 

‘Blow this talk,” she cried pathetically. ‘“The 
thyme will ne’er come when I'll be leaving thee, 
catch me believing such nonsense. We must 
wed, why should we live trailing arbutis in the 
gold dust of misery ?” 

“‘Why, indeed, but how can we change the 
parental decree that woodbine us to those we 
do not love?” 

“‘I vy way,” she answered, blushing, “ can- 
not you guess it?” 

‘** Not I.” 

‘¢ Oh, you’re a vine sweetheart. I can’t pansy 
where your brains are.” 

‘¢Such language nettles me.” 

‘No offense was mint. Bless you verbena 
kind old stupid—guess again.” 

“T cannot.” 

“Such ignorance is grass. Listen: Others 
have run away, and we must mistletoe. To be 
tied that way in Spring tide is the most poplar 
way.” 

“<’Tis well,” he cried, “and only right we 
should enjoy our love violet lasts.” 

“Ves,” she said, “then make haste and 
don’t grow daff or dilatory, or ma will make 
Amelia come after me.” 

And as she hurried him along she kept think- 
ing, ‘‘ hollyhock his watch to pay the minister?” 

He did, however, with a rye face, after some 
barley with the pawnbroker, and soon they 
stood before the reverend clergyman. 


They had forgotten the ring, but the sexton 
gave them a ring of the bell to ring the bells. 

Thus they were wed, and they walked from 
the church sipping the cups of happiness, 
flavored with the organ peal, and soon reached 
Lillie Rose’s home, where they found their pa- 
rents assembled. 

‘‘What does this mean?” cried the parents. 

“Tt meads,” said Lillie, whom the damp 
grass in the vernal wood had given a cold, and 
whose sweet voice was now accompanied by a 
light catarrh, “it meads that William calls me 
his, and I columbine.” 

‘Yours, his?” they gasped. 

‘Jas, mine,” responded William. 

At first the old folks were inclined to think 
they were jesting, but when Lillie swore japoni- 
curly head full unhappiness if they were not 
married, and when they saw the countenance 
of her knight blooming seriously with love, and 
learned that they young lovers had camomile 
to beg forgiveness, they began to soften; but 
when they were told that their off-spring would 
not have had anemone to pay the clergyman if 
an uncle had not lent it, then—then they re- 
lented, and William’s papa, who was a professor 
of rhetoric, swore in a hel-io-trope heid make 
them happy. And he did. And now Sweet 
William and Lillie Rose live in a neat little 
cottage, standing in a bowery garden, and they 
never tire of repeating that exquisite distich: 


“If you love me, as I love you, 
No knife narcissus can cut our love in two.” 








SHARPE'S SECURITY. 
it THINK that the way Sharpe has done me 


is unworthy of any man who claims to be 

respectable. It deserves to be made public, 

lest he should try a similar fraud upon some 
other unsuspecting acquaintance. 

He had borrowed twenty-five dollars from 

me six months ago, which he appeared to have 

forgotten; and one day, recently, I met him, 
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and was thinking how I could delicately con- 
vey to him that the money would be acceptable 
whenever convenient, when to my great relief 
he broached the subject himself. He said: 
‘*My dear fellow, that debt of mine is weigh- 
ing heavily on my mind. I am very anxious to 
discharge it. I shall be receiving my month’s 
pay on the 2d, and I wish to give you some se- 
curity that I shall pay you on that day; for if I 
don’t see you immediately after getting the 
cash, I may spend it.” I was greatly relieved 
at this, and requested him to make his mind 
easy. I would call at the office if he wished. 
*“No,” he said, “you might miss me, or my 
tailor might be there before you. So I want to 
propose a plan. I know you are fond of an- 
cient ideas, and I have one that I am sure will 
suit you. I should give you a bond for a pound 
of flesh, only that dodge failed on a former oc- 
casion, so here is a better scheme. You remem- 
ber King John and his Jew? You shall be the 
monarch and I the Israelite; for every day after 
the 2d that I don’t discharge my debt, you 
shall have one of my teeth drawn.” I opened 
my mouth to expostulate, but he continued 
rapidly, ‘‘I feel 1 owe you some such certain 
security. I bind myself to it. Agree to the 
arrangement like a good fellow, for I know my- 
self so well that I feel no milder plan will keep 
me from spending the cash.” I smiled at his 
earnestness, but I could not but admire his re- 
solution; so, to humor him, I laughingly agreed. 1 
He shook my hand vigorously, and we parted. 


The 2d of the month came, and I was rather 
surprised when evening drew on that I had not 
seen him. However, I thought he might have 
been very busy, and he apparently had been 
so sincere that I had no doubt he would appear 
next morning. But the next day passed, and 
no visit, and I feared that his tailor’s importuni- 
ties had overcome him. Then the 4th passed, 
but still no Sharpe. On the sth I had some 
idea of sending him a reminder, when to my 
joy I heard his voice inquiring for me at the 
door, and the next moment he entered my 
room solemnly. I laughed, as I shook his hand, 
at perceiving a red flannel bandage about his 
head, which I said I presumed was a humorous 
allusion to our sanguinary agreement. Instead 
of joining in my mirth, he looked surprised. 
“No,” he said severely, ‘I am a man of my 
word, I waited in vain for you to-send your 
dentist along, and then I went and had the 
business done myself.” With that he handed 
me a small package—a memorandum and some 
money. I think you will find those all right. 
Good morning, I have a cab waiting.” He 
was gone before I could say a word. I opened 
the package, and there inside were three teeth; 
I laughed outright, for I thought this was genuine 
humor, but I suddenly stopped*in my mirth as 
I read the memorandum, which was as follows: 





Amount of Loan...........+.+++ $25.00 
Less fees paid Surgeon Fawcepps 

on the 2d, 3d and 4th for draw- 

ing teeth, as per agreement. .. 15.00 


I quickly opened the money, and found the 
$10, and no more. Somehow I did not think this 
was humor, but drove off to Fawcepps, whom I 
know very well. I asked him if he had been 
operating on Sharpe lately. ‘ Yes,” he said, 
‘‘he had three bad teeth, which I told him 
several times must come out, and he came to 
me at last; but he is rather a cowardly fellow, 
and could not bear to have more than one out 
at a time, even with nitrous-oxide gas. So he 
came three times—said he did not mind the ex- 
pense.” I did not then tell Fawcepps my part 
in the transaction, but as I walked home, I 
made up my mind that ordinary security would 
be good enough for me the next time I lent 
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Balance........ $10.00 | 
| 














money to Sharpe. J. J. M. mI 
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A SYREN’S SONG. 


yer is sweet, too sweet to die; 
Sift Let me love, then, at all times. 
2" Lovers many and true have I— 
That 1 change as change the rhymes. 


In the song I ever sing: 
The King is dead; long live the King! 





Arthur ruled my heart last year; 
Since have been a Frederick, 
Several Georges, a Tom, a dear 
Stupid old delightful Dick. 
Each I throne but down to fling; 
The King is dead; long live the King! 


Dick is gone; at least, he said 
He would not survive the May. 
All I know is, Love isn’t dead— 
Robert told me so to-day. 
Who'll next tell me that same thing? 
The King js dead; long live the King! 
. C. BR. 


PUCK IN THE BLACK HILLS. 

O much has been said and written of late 

.) in reference to the immense exodus to the 

Black Hills, and the boundless deposits 

of the precious metal in that auriferous region 

that last week Puck determined to see for him- 

self how much truth there was in all these 
stories. 

He accordingly armed himself with a Sharp’s 
rifle, two seven-shooters and a gimlet knife, 
slung a spade and a knapsack over his back, 
bought a slouched hat and a red shirt, ordered 


two dozen boxes of Bourbon, in quart bottles, | 
sent on by express to Deadwood, and, in less | 


time than it takes to tell it, had bestraddled the 
Western Union wires, and was transported to 
the fastnesses of Dacotah, landing upon the 


doorsteps of the Custer House, just in season to | 
witness the passing obsequies of seven gentle- | 
men who had been laid low and sent to their | 


long homes in a little discussion on the previous 
evening about the ownership of a town-lot. 
“Are such occurrences frequent?” inquired 
Puck, inspecting his revolver instinctively. 
***Bout every evening,” remarked the hotel- 
proprietor. “‘ ‘That ’ere graveyard yonder, back 
0’ Slim Sal’s shanty, warn’t started but a fort- 
night ago, and it’s nigh onto bein’ full a’ready.” 
Puck remarked that he’d go in and register, 
he thought, and take breakfast. He noticed, 
as he inscribed his name on the hotel-book, that 
such pleasing visitors as ‘‘ Frisky Jim of Skunk 


Hollow,” and ‘Gallus Gus of Gander Gulch’ | 


were among the recent guests of the establish- 
ment. The hotel-clerk, he also observed, was 
nursing a black eye, and had his arm ina sling, 
not to speak of long streaks of court-plaster 
adorning his cheeks and forehead. He be- 
longed, he subsequently explained, to a Dead- 
wood debating society. 


With a sharp appetite Puck sat down to 
breakfast. The guest next to him, at the time 
he entered, was loudly yelling for a waiter, 
holding up at the same time a piece of blue 
army-overcoat with brass-buttons attached, 
which he had just exhumed from a plate of 
hash before him. The waiter, when he came, 
explained that a teamster had mysteriously dis- 
appeared the night before, and thought it 
would be well to send for the coroner. The 
guest endéd further parley by putting a bullet 
through the waiter’s brain, and then mildly 
turning to Puck, asked him how he liked the 
Hills. 

Puck said he thought them delightful—so 
much animation and gaiety going on all the 
time. The stranger appeared satisfied with the 
reply, and a moment afterwards nearly strangled 
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| himself shoveling some potatoes down his throat 
| with a table-knife. 

Breakfast over, Puck thought he’d stroll 
'about the city. Every other building seemed 
to be a gin-mill, and the intervening ones were 
drinking saloons. ‘There was a bank, where the 
cashier wore a red shirt, and the president was 
| pitching quoits with a colored man in the back- 
yard. He saw the theatre too, with a suspicious 
looking pile of egg-shells, carrots and defunct 
cats among the sweepings before the door. 
There was also a photograph-gallery, with a 
sign on the front-door, reading ‘‘Closed on 
| acount of the suden deth of the propryter.” 
He noted also some dry-goods stores and a 
| grocery or two, where the clerks were shooting 
| at a mark with their revolvers, or playing 
‘‘seven-up” on the boxes before the door. A 
runaway mule, with a friendly Indian dragging 
| along behind him in the dirt varied the mono- 
tony of the stroll. Presently Puck noticed a 
man, breathless and covered with dirt and per- 
spiration, come‘rushing up to him. “Any 
more cases?” exclaimed the stranger. ‘‘ Just 
inspected the twenty-seventh corpse for this 
morning. Any more cases?” ‘The neighbors 
rushed out and answered, ‘‘No.” Puck in- 
quired, and was informed that it was the coroner. 

Returning to the hotel, after several narrow 
escapes from random bullets, Puck repaired to 
the office,-and remarked that he’d settle up his 
bill, if it was ready. ‘The proprietor told him 
he mustn’t be leaving so soon; there was going 
| to be a ball that evening, to which all the e/i#e 
of the place had been invited; the ball was 
given for the benefit of the widow of a minister 
of the gospel who had been shot last Sunday by 
one of his parishioners, for heresy. So Puck 
concluded to remain over. 

The guests began to arrive at eight, and when 
_ half-an-hour later the music of the orchestra, 
consisting of two wheezy fiddles and a hand- 
organ, ‘‘rose with its voluptuous swell,” the fes- 
tivities began in good earnest. -Some of the 
toilette and coiffures of the evening were superb. 
Miss Calaboose, of Copper Cannon, had on a 
Swiss calico-trimmed pompadour, and her back- 
hair ‘‘ banged” considerably. Miss Sweetnose, 
of Pig Plain, looked smiling in a muslin retrous- 
see, with rep trimmings, and the fascinating 
Miss Slimpin, of Slapjack Knob, was the ob- 
served of all observers, in a blue basque with 
Ulster trimmings, and No. 9 shoes. 

The dancing was exceedingly animated, 
“‘Whoop-la!”’s, and ‘‘Shake ’em up now!’’s oc- 
casionally resounding through the apartment. 
All went pleasantly enough until after supper, 
Puck, who had taken a Mrs. Scarface down to 
the banquet of corn-beef and baked beans, was 
about leading her subsequently through the 
middy gazes of Virinia geel, when Mr. Scarface 
suddenly appeared upon the scene, jealously 
demanding satisfaction. Puck, of course, stood 
his ground like a little man, but a bullet from 
the indignant husband’s revolver grazed his 
hair, another took off a piece of his coat-tail, 
and a general scene of confusion ensued, in 
the midst of which our hero quietly handed 
the proprietor.a fifty-dollar note, told him with 
a wink to “give the change to the minister’s 
widow,” and two minutes later was once more 
astride the telegraph wire, homeward bound, 
and congratulating himself on his narrow escape. 

‘‘And now,” asked a friend on his return, 
“do you think there is much gold in the Black 
Hills?” 

‘«'That,” answered Puck, ‘‘I really can’t say. 
But I can vouch for there being a plenty of 
lead. G.L.C 
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THE man who got six months in England for 
stealing a horse and harness, and said he did it 
to get married, rather anticipated, a little bit, 
the bridle-day. 








THE ART OF HEAD-LINING. 


HERE printing was invented is a mat- 
ter of dispute. 


Where gunpowder was first used is 
also uncertain. 

The birth-places of other valuable and ex- 
traordinary discoveries are also subjects of 
question. 

There is no doubt, however, that the art of 
head-lining was invented in America. 

It is not an art, it is an inspiration. No other 
nation could achieve it. 

The:English are far too dull and matter-of- 
fact. 

The Germans too conscientious. 

The French—otherwise capable—are 1te- 
strained by an over-sensitive love of artistic 
congruity, such as would prevent a woman from 
putting a showy bonnet over a shabby dress. 

With us, however, no such trifling consider- 
ations namper the geniuses who attend to the 
head-lining department of our daily papers. 

What a treat to observe one of them at his 
work. 

He seats himself at his desk—glowing with a 
conscious power—as might an Essipoff before 
the keyboard of the piano. 

No pause for consideration—no uncertainty— 
the first corruscating scintillation knocked from 
the anvil of his lovely imagination will, he 
rightly calculates, paralyze the public eye. 





‘“MOMTEGARIA GIVEN OVER TO 
THE HORRORS OF PLUNDER.” 
‘AMERICAN COHORTS FOR THE 


COMING CAMPAIGN.” 

&c., &c. 

*Tis enough. 

The reader enjoys the momentary titillation, 
and exclaims, ‘‘Ah! there is something going on 
in the world; I have not paid my two or three 
cents in vain.” 

A dull ache of disappointment is apt to in- 
tervene when the more modest letter-press below 
confines itself to the statement that, “‘in view 
of certain eventualities, such and such occur- 
rences may happen,” or explains, ‘‘ that rumors 
of a startling nature are talked of in military 
circles.” 

But what of that? 

’Tis better to have loved and lost than never 
to have loved at all. We, at all events, have 
had our thrill: and who expects any pleasure to 
last forever? 

The head-liner is seen at his best when he 
has a long column of commonplace to break 
up and enliven by the exercise of his peculiar 
art. With what subtle skill does he detect the 
apparently innocent sentence which, when 
separated from the context by being thrown 
into the proud preéminence of capital letters, 
will chain the eye of the most careless peruser 
with magnetic power. 

How admirably, too, doth he avail himself of 
‘apt alliteration’s artful aid,” and how nobly 
regardless is he of the actual meaning of a big 
word if it has but an imposing and attractive 
appearance. 

To skim the head-lines, and afterwards to 
wade through the small print of a newspaper 
article of the period, is to quaff a mouthful of 
the refreshing soda and B. in the first moment 
of effervescence, and then to return to the 
draught after you have fished out the bit of 
cork that was floating on the top. 

The head-liner is a necessity of our headlong 
civilization. We have no time for the culmina- 
tion of slowly-acting sensations. 

We want nothing but the bare sting, and that 
as concentrated as possible. 

We are a great nation. 


We know it. N. O. E. 








WE may remark, in a cursory way, that the 
dog-show is over. 
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AN ENGLISH STORY. 






‘**Do you hear, Mr. Fox? These three rooms | that gentleman, like a fallen angel, dined in so- 
are in future to be devoted to the use of Miss | litude, and ate the cold mutton of remorse. 
René Biron, my granddaughter. You had! Feeling her power, René exercised it tho- 
better beg Miss Biron to inform you in what | roughly and became a tyrant, and her grand- 
. ; manner she will have them furnished after din- | father a protesting yet yielding subject to her 
(7Ais Story was begun in No. 4. Back Numbers a"! yer Where are your rooms ?” | will; and had she been less exacting, Gregory 
be obtained at the office of PUCK, 13 North William st.) | Mr. Fox led the way to his apartments. | would have treated her simply as a necessary 

| Gregory Biron had never interested himself in | evil; he would have shunned her, and granted 
(Continued.) | the house, and knew nothing of the internal ar- | her no more than she asked or he chose to 


4 ee HY of course? It is not of course at | Tangements beyond the rooms he used. concede. He would have been glad to know 






















all. ‘This matter is not one of money “Upon my soul, you know how to take care | as little of her as possible, and used her and 
now; it is one of affection. I will | Of yourself, Mr. Fox. Well, M. de Gaillefon- 
1 || offer this poor one all you can and more; | taine, are these rooms good enough for you?” 


I will give her clothes and food and affect- “Superb! magnificent!” ; . 
|| ion, though I am a stranger ania man; and| “Very well. They are: yours from this mo- | those who obey the one they admire are not 


she is beautiful—ah, so beautiful and young, | ment. Fox, clear out your private rubbish at | happier than the one who commands those he 
and a woman; and the world is censorious, | °2Cé. These apartments are in future M. de | despises. 

and may say wicked lies and dam scandal. I | Gaillefontaine’s, and you will obey him as you Gregory was pleased to be ruled by the im- 
will work till my fingers are bone and my eyes | would me. You understand ? Speak up, fool!” | perious René. He could see she was more 
are blind, that she may have food and clothes | ‘I understand you, Mr. Biron.” beautiful than any creature he had ever seen, 





M. de Gaillefontaine no better than he used 
Mr. Fox. Human society is made up of des- 
pots and slaves, aad it is questionable whether 
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and shelter. You can offer her no more. 
this I will offer her, which you do not: I will 


offer her a kind companion, a true friend, @ | Biron of the arrangement you have made. By 


honest heart, and the society of a gentleman 
who can speak the English decently. And it is 
for you, my poor little cat, to say whether you 
will accept this proud man’s money or this poor 
Frenchman’s brotherhood.” 

**She can’t live with you, man.” 

“*She shai/ live with me if she choose, and 
who shall say No? Mademoiselle, it is not of 
use to prolong this exciting scene. Tell me 
what you will do.” 

René’s eyes had filled with tears over the de- 


votion of her small protector —she was taller | Gaillefontaine, was to dwell under the same 
than he—and now she turned to him without | roof as her educational preceptor. 


hesitation, and said, - 

**T will trust you, and I will work. 
like the theatre.” 

“Then, Mr. Biron, we will say to you fare- 
well. We came to thank you, but find we must 
thank the good Mr. Silas Fox, and have nothing 
whatever to be grateful to you. Farewell.” 

He made a stately bow, which Gregory was 
too absorbed in reflection to observe, and with- 
drew with René. But before they had reached 
the hall-door, Gregory, following, said in an 
altered tone—it was dogged and sullen, 

‘*T will ask the favor of two words more with 
you.” 

‘‘A thousand, if they will benefit my sweet 
friend. But though I am strong, she is fatigued, 
and she is brokefi-hearted; for she came here 
hoping to find in you the shadow of her father, 
as her father was the shadow of herself.” 

Gregory looked for the first time at the face 
of the girl who had wished to love him, with a 
sensation which had for many years been alien. 
He must have seen something in the great soft 
eyes recalling memories, mayhap two genera- 
tions old, for he said quiet softly, 

*‘Did you hope to find me a lovable old 
man ?”’ 

The electric chain of sympathy was con- 


I shall 


nected; that kinder voice had the deep mellow- | 
| He took her to London, and bought her every- | swallow. 


ness of her father’s. Instantly the tears flooded 
her eyes, and she caught his white thin hand to 
her lips. 

‘Here, Harriet,” cried Gregory, “take this 
young lady into the drawing-room. Is there a 
fire there? Right. Sherry and biscuits: and 
dinner will not be ready for an hour, my—my 
dear.” 

René pressed the hand and followed the maid 
willingly, whilst M. de Gaillefontaine, vainly 
striving to conceal his tears, seemingly followed 
Mr. Biron into the room he had recently left. 

The two gentlemen were closeted for some 
time, and then went away together over the 
house, with the recalled secretary at their heels. 

‘* Now do you think these three rooms will do 
for Miss Biron?” asked Gregory. 

“If I might be allowed to speak for the 
young lady, I would of a truth say, Yes, ad- 
mirably.” 


But | 


and he recognized the vigor and independent 
will of the fresh full-blooded young girl. She 
was yet maturing; every day brought her nearer 
to the standard of perfection. 

Gregory fretted whenever she was from his 
sight. He scolded her for leaving him without 
his sanction, and she withdrew to her rooms 
and would not go near him for a week. After 
that, when she absented herself, he sat by the 
window watching for her return, with intervals 
spent in tormenting and worrying the unhappy 
Mr. Fox. Her waywardness delighted him. 
He had the eager devotion of a lover who has 
not entire possession of his mistress. He ex- 
ulted in the tie which connected him with one 
so paramountly admirable; she altered his ex- 
istence, and made him happier than he had 
ever been before. When his fine old aristo- 
cratic ailments confined him to the drawing- 
room in the winter, he watched from the win- 
dow his beautiful René learning horsemanship 
upon the wide sweeping lawn. 

‘‘She’ll play the deuce with the men ina couple 
of years—before that, perhaps. I should like 
to hear old Clinker groan when his dowdy girls 
are all left in the cold. The women will hate 
her—he, he, he! Lord, what a devil there is in 
CHAPTER VIII. her! Look at her now—she’ll break her neck! 
The Frenchman can’t keep up with her. She 
will surely not take that fence yet awhile; she 
means it though, by George! I wouldn’t have 
her injure her beauty for all the money in the 
world—she must not try it.” 

He tapped on the window and cracked it, 
and calléd at the top of his voice, bidding her 


‘‘ Now that is settled you had best send down 
| to the village for your luggage, and inform Miss 


| the way,-she will not object now, I suppose?” 
** Now that you have bestowed a kind regard 
upon her she will never, never leave you,” said 
| M. de Gaillefontaine, with a thorough belief in 
| the truth of his own words. 

He told René that her grandfather was soft- 
ened, was great, was good, was magnificent and 
princely in his goodness, as he had been kingly 
in his wrath. She was to have a suite of rooms 
for her especial use, and was to furnish them 
| according to her own taste; and he, M. de 





| After dinner M. Antoine de Gaillefontaine 
| walked out alone to enjoy his cigar and the 
evening breeze. He walked down to the lodge, 
and looked out into the road through the gates, 
with his arms folded in the Napoleonic manner. 
It was pleasant to look at the ates from the in- 
side, and he said, with a sigh of calm exultation, 

‘‘T have done it, it is true; but it was a tough 
job!” 





BEFORE a month had passed M. de Gaille- 
fontaine saw one of his predictions verified. 
Gregory Biron was proud of the newly-acquired 
ornament to his house. ‘To say that he loved 
René would be to abuse the sweetest verb there 
is. Swift transient flashes of a high emotion 








| gard for her was no more than the satisfaction | 





occasionally thrilled him, but his prevailing re- | not to attempt too much. René turned her 


. ; ; | face, all sparkling with excitement and flushed 
he felt in possessing a grandchild who bade fair | with exercise, and nodded. She threw her hat 
to eclipse every beauty in the county, and re- | aside, and her long black hair tumbled down 
flect some of her lustre upon himself. | upon her shoulder; she shook it back im- 

She availed herself without hesitation of the | patiently, gave the mare a slash over the neck, 
carte blanche given her, furnishing her rooms | and went at the fence. Gregory clenched his 
with the costliest things the upholsterer could | teeth and hands. M. de Gaillefontaine sat his 
suggest, and dressing herself with consistent | horse like an emperor reviewing his choicest 
splendor. This boldness delighted Gregory. | troops, and René went over the fence like a 


thing she asked for; and she asked for most of ‘‘Bravo!”’ shrieked Gregory; “bravo! well 
the things she admired. She sailed into the | done! You're a queen of women, a Venus of 
dining-room like a young queen, and Gregory | beauties, my granddaughter René! Hang the 
set her at the head of the table. She demanded | gout!” 
that, M. de Gaillefontaine, as a friend and a! He was more impatient than she was to go 
chevalier, should have a seat at the table; and | into society, but he restrained himself, like one 
Gregory acceding to her wishes, the chevalier | who holds back in his hands the winning card 
henceforth took ‘his place at the board in be- | yntil the proper time comes for playing it to the 
coming habiliments. general astonishment. Her seventeenth birth- 
His coat was of the finest cloth, and had | day was to be the occasion of a first state visit. 
been returned to the tailor for reconstruction | On that day Gregory presented her with the 
six times before the proper fall was expressed | finest landau that could be built, with the 
in the back. His shirt seemed to overflow with noblest arms emblazoned on its panels which 
excessive purity; the cuffs ran down to his | the heralds could paint. It was sent irom Long 
knuckles, the collar turned over and flowed Acre, swathed in cloths, and was brought to 
outwards from his throat, his bosom swelled | the door for her formal acceptance at breakfast- 
hemispherically from his margin of white tie | time the following morning. At the pro 
and waistcoat. His shoes were exquisite. He | time the old gentleman took his seat by her 
met Mr. Fox with a sigh, a shrug, a smile; and side, and, mantled with the richest of furs, they 
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drove into society. ‘There was no difficulty in 
renewing acquaintance with the families from 
whom the rancor of Gregory’s disposition had 
long separated him. His name was without re- 
proach in the ears of society, his wealth was 
undoubted, and every one was curious to see 
the probable heiress of his fortunes, of whom 
reports had already circulated. René was as 
self-possessed as if she had been worshipped 


from her birth. She had the highest opinion | 
of herself, and that is the best credential we | 
can take anywhere, be we kings or dustmen. 


Gregory’s utmost expectations were realized, 
and he was upon the pinnacle of happiness. 

But René had Bohemian propensities, which 
she indulged to the peril of the position she 
held in society. She would by no means forget 
the man to whom she owed her fortune, and in- 
sisted upon his recognition by society, whether 
society liked him or not. ‘To tell the truth, 
society was inclined to look upon M. de Gaille- 
fontaine with a doubting eye and a tip-tilted 
nose. Society knew no one of his name, 
questioned his right to the title of chevalier, 
and believed he had no money. She asked 
him for a cigarette, and smoked it before the 
parson and his lady. 

If she felt lazy she would dress herself with- 
out regard to the time of day or the dictates 
of fashion, and lie in a hammock with a novel, 
and receive visitors there. ‘The men liked her 
in this free-and-easy mood, the women were 
disgusted. ‘‘I don’t care arap,” said René. 

(To be continued.) 








THE prevailing taste in female attire renders. 


the following incident not quite impertinent: 
Two young gentlemen, unknown to the writer, 
were standing at the corner of Eighth and Vine 
streets, at a late hour the other night, engaged 
in earnest conversation respecting some person 
who had just passed. Said one: 

‘1 know it was a man.” 

**No, it wasn’t. His pantaloons had only 
one leg.” 

That appeared to settle it. At least, the 
listener heard no further argument.— Cincinnati 
Gazelle. 


Con. FoR FLEDGLINGS.—What popular cry 
fully describes an incipient moustache ?— 
“Down, in front.”— Very Funny English Faper. 





Wuy is it that when a woman falls down- 
Stairs she screams out at every bump, while a 
man holds his breath till he gets to the bottom? 
—Fhiladelphia Chronicle. 





JOURNALISM IN THE WEst.—James G. Blaine 
is emphatically condemnatory.— Denver Tri- 
dune. 

And the Denver Zridune is demagogically 
dishwatery.— Omaha Herald. 





‘THEATRICAL people are not grasping or self- 
ish—they believe in giving everybody a show. 
—Philadelphia Bulletin. 





WHEN Joe Murphy calls upon the President 
he addresses him, ‘‘ Mr. Hayes, Sorr.”— Zopeka 
Blade. 
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A Covincton man is bold when he fearlessly 


asserts, ‘‘I allege that the man who alleged 
that I was an alleged forger, is an alleged liar.” 
—W. A. C. 





‘THe Cincinnati Commercial says: ‘‘Why is 
it that editors never commit suicide?” The 
Burlington Hawkeye has investigated this sub- 
ject, and thinks it is because the druggists 
won’t sell strychnine on long time. 





‘THERE are 320 newspapers in London, and 
when it is a good day for geography, 311 of 
them can locate New York City in the State of 
Missouri or ‘Texas, and not half try.— xch. 





An intellectual young man, a promising stu- 
dent just back from Brown University, was met 
at the Union depot by an elderly man who 
made a grasp at the young man’s hands, and 
even essayed to clasp him in his arms. The 
young man shook hands with the enthusiastic 
native in a non-committal sort of way, and said, 
in not unfriendly tones: “ Well, indeed, my 
dear fellah—I really—your face is rather fam- 
iliar; it seems to me I have met you somewhere, 
and yet I can’t exactly place you.” And as the 
father gazed at his distinguished son in dumb 
amazement, and thought how only five years ago 
he had distributed thoroughbred welts or hodox 
blisters all around the youthful back with a 
piece of lath, for taking the old man’s razor to 
trim off a shinny club, he sighed, and went back 
to his office with an unalterable determination 
to bind out his other sons to shoemakers and 
blacksmiths.—- Burdette Hawkeye. 





WuHeERE does Dr. Mary strike a match?— 
Danbury News. 





‘‘WHAT are we waiting for now?” anxiously 
inquires an Iowa paper. A good inany Bridge- 
port men are waiting for the huckleberry season 
to open so they can close their stores and pick 
their way back into a state of comparative 
affluence.— Bridgeport Standard. 





Pror. Swirt says that the comet discovered 
by Borelli, of France, on the 8th of February, 
has “‘ neither nucleus, tail, nor envelopes.” If 
Borelli can’t discover any more perfect comet 
than that, he’d better retire from the business 
and hand over his telescope to a man better 
posted in comets. A comet without either tail 
or nucleus is bad enough, but one without en- 
velopes—and perhaps minus postage-stamps also 
—is a glaring swindle.— xchange. 





One swallow doesn’t make a spring, but nine 
grasshoppers out of every ten do, just when you 
think you’ve got your hand on them.— Wor- 
cester Press. 





Ir is mortifying to ask a married lady ‘‘ where 
the old boy keeps himself now,” and find that 
he has been dead three months.— Zxchange. 





‘* Sipes forward,” said the prompter at a ball 
the other evening, and a young man in the hall 
dreamily passed his hand across his cheek and 
only wished they would forward. But hope de- 
ferred had made his heart sick.— Bridgeport 
Farmer. 





Dr. REDFIELD says he knows a newspaper man 
who never touches liquor.— Boston Fost. When 
we confided one of our failings to the Doctor, 
he promised to say nothing about it; but it 
looks now as if he wanted to give us away.— 
Norristown Herald. 
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A SERVANT-GIRL ‘‘who would not be above 
placing herself on an equality with the rest 
of the family” is advertised for.— Mew Orleans 
Picayune. 





SEpucE a Chinaman into a pair of American 
boots, as light and airy as Cinderella’s slippers, 
if you please, and he will walk with as much 
effort as a kangaroo with astone-bruise: put him 
into his native element—a pair of mud-scows 
with cellar-doors for soles—and he will gambol 
around as gaily as the dear gazelle that glads 
you with its mild blue eye.— Od City Derrick. 





TALMAGE, in one of his sensational sermons 
in Brooklyn the other day, said, “don’t laugh 
at the Dutch, I am descended from them,” 
whereupon such a feeling of sympathy for the 
poor Dutch came over the audience that all 
levity was banished at once.— Galveston News. 





How to take life easy—Be careless with coal 
oil.— Ungrammatical Joker. 





In Russia a priest cannot marry a second 
time, and reverend widowers have in conse- 
quence to buy their slippers the same as other 
people.— Rochester Democrat. 





Beauty and dignity command their share of 
attention on the street, of course, but the man 
swinging the paint-pot is the one to whom 
everybody hastily defers.—aston Free Press. 





‘* ARE these soaps all one scent?” inquired a 
lady of a juvenile salesman. ‘No, ma’am, 
they’re all ten cents,” replied the innocent 
youngster.— Yonkers Gazette. 





A YOUNG man called in this morning, and 
said he would like to start a paragraph column 
in the Standard, and offered the following as a 
specimen: ‘‘ Few shahs would make a proper 
bouquet for Persia.” From what we know of 
the subsequent proceedings, we feel warranted 


in guaranteeing that the young man won’t call. 


again.— Bridgeport Standard. 





THERE are roses, and trailing arbutus, and 
mignonette mingled with the Canada thistles 
that are strewn in the path of an editor, and 
after all life is not to him one weary round of 
ill-requited toil. Here we’ve been made happy 
by an invitation to the Philadelphia Permanent 
Exhibition, and now all we’ve got to do is to 
beg a railroad-pass, advertise for a Philadelphia 
hotel and get an order for boarding, borrow a 
linen duster, and extra shirt, and a couple of 
dollars in money, turn our paper-collar and 
stand off our washwoman for another month, 
in order to have quite an enjoyable time on the 
roth of May.— Brookville Jeffersonian, 





POLL AND PETER. 


OLD Peter worshiped Poll his wife; 
Ifer love was quite as strong; 

They only solely, merely, simply— 
Quarreled all day long. 


For he was wrathful; she, so calm, 
That, when he stamped and swore, 

She only solely, merely, simply— 
Walked out at the door. 


«I wish,” he roared, ‘‘when J’m /ike this 
That you'd but have the grace 

To only solely, merely, simply— 
Come and slap my face!” 


One day she took him at his word: 
The news flew o’er the town— 
He only solely, merely, simply— 
What?—why, KNOCKED HER DOWN! 
—Funny Folks. 
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Established since 1835, 


FRENCH CHINA 
DINNER AND TEA SETS, 


Crystal Table and Fancy Glassware, 


Sevres, Royal Dresden and Imperial Berlin 
Fine Porcelain. 


In Majolica, Faiences, Palissy and similar wares an immense 
collection of Vases, Jugs, Flower-holders and Baskets, Flagons, 
Tankards, Pilgrim Bottles, &c., exact reproductions of Antique 
models. These novel and very artistic articles are ——— 
propriate as presents for ornamenting Parlor, Dining room or Hall. 

ew articles received daily from our houses in Paris and Li- 


moges. 
PRICES VERY MODERATE. 


N. B.—Some articles left over from our last year’s importations 
at Great BarGars. 


HERMAN TROST & CO., 


Nos. 48, 50, 52 & 54 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK. 


L. SOMBORN & CO., 


No. 12 Vesey St., adjoining the Astor House, New York. 
IMPORTERS OF 


FOREIGN WINES, BRANDIES, dc. 


Sole Agents for the 
APOLLINIS NATURAL SELTZER. 


HOCK & MOSELLE WINES trom. Somporn, Frankfurt a. M. 


BOONEKAMP OF MAAGBITTER 
from H. UnperBerG-ALBRECHT, Rheinberg. 


BACK NUMBERS 


OF PUCK 
CAN BE SUPPLIED ON DEMAND. 
ADDRESS, 
WILLMER & ROGERS NEWS COMPANY, 


31 Beekman Street, New York, 











OR, 
Publishers PUCK, 
13 North William St., New York. 
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Many Romans who have toted coal from the 
cellar all winter, will hear with no small degree 
of exasperation that a divorce can be secured 
for $5 in Nebraska. The-past cannot be reme- 
died, but it may be well to keep this item pasted 
in your hat until next fall.— Rome Sentined. 





How some traits run in a family. Mrs, 
Stonewall Jackson charges $100 a column for 
sketches to a Philadelphia paper. In charging 
a column Stonewall himself was no slouch.— 
San Antonio Herald. 





To decide a bet, please insert in your paper 
which is correct, Wes done it, or, Wes did it, 
and oblige, A READER. 

** Don’t know. Haven’t saw a grammer since we seen 
it at school; but we would say, ‘We done it,’ or, ‘It 
is did’,”— Cincinnati Enquirer. 





BUTCHERS speak of their customers as, ‘‘Peo- 
ple we meat.” — Fat Contributor. 





Is the man who recently bought the water 
power privilege at Niagara Falls going to take 
it away with him? Niagara Falls would lose 
half its attractiveness as a summer resort if de- 
prived of its water power.— Cincinnati Satur- 
day Night. 





THE sympathy for ‘‘a poor old broken man” 
is not quite as fashionable as it was in New 
York before Tweed published his confession. 
He is rapidly alienating his best friends by his 
frankness.—San Antonio Sweet. 





Messrs. STEuP, Heinbockle, Kucharoki and 
Pfannkuchen live in the same neighborhood in 
Brooklyn. These are doubtless the unscrupu- 
lous desperadoes who are making current.war- 


maps.— Cincinnati [nguirer. 





Cark INTERNATIONAL, 


No. 699 BROADWAY, 


Corner Fourth Street. New York. 


First Class Restaurant & Beer Tunnel. 
CHESS, BILLIARD & READING ROOMS. 





Tue leading European papers in all languages on file. The finest 
Wines, Liquors and Segars. Kulmbacher, Erla , Bohemian 
and other imported beers, also Geo. Enret’s celebrated Lager 


always on draught. Ss. LIEDERS, 


RIETOR. 





PARISER’S 
CRYSTAL PALACE, 


252 BOWERY, 


Between Prince & Houston Sts., 


RESTA VRAN? 
‘A LA CARTE AT ALL HOURS. 


CHESS, REALING AND BILLIARD ROOMS. 


aa The leading European Papers in all languages on file. 

The finest Wines, Liquors, Beer, Ale and Cigars. 

The public is respectfully invited to visit this model establish- 
ment. 


NEW YORK. 








PERFECTION. 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


L. FUNKE, Jr., Sole Agent, 


No. 78 Joun Street, N. Y. P.O Rox 1029. 


PATENT COVERS 


FOR FILING PUCK. 
PRICE $1.00 EACH. 


For Sale at “Puchk’’ Office, 
13 North William St., N. Y. 
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